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For Friends’ Review. | 


RAMALLAH. 


Ramallah, Palestine, is some nine miles to’ 
the north of Jerusalem. It occupies a central 
position among several towns possessing much 
interest to the Bible student ; such as Mizpeh, 
Bethel, Ramah, Beeroth, Betonim and others. 

A school for girls was started here by mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, in 1869. In 
the same year Jacob Hishmeh, then residing in 
Jerusalem, was engaged to act as Bible Reader | 
and to supervise the schvol at Ramallah. In 
1876 it was arranged that he should move 
with his family, as resident Missionary, to 
Ramallah, since which time the work has 
grown upon his hands ; in addition to the orig- 
inal Girls’ School there is now in the village a 
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successful Boys’ School, with some sixty pupils ; 
of these twenty-five or more study English. 
Abdelnour J. Abdaluallah, a graduate of the 
Protestant Syrian College, Beirut, is the able 
and efficient teacher. 

There are also four other Day Schools, in 
three villages in the vicinity and connected 
with the Mission. At the six schools more 
than two hundred children are taught to read 
the Sacred Scriptures, and are told the old, 
old story, yet ever new, of salvation by Christ 
Jesus. 


| Soon after Jacob Hishmeh came to reside in 


the village, many of the male population 
would come together, often of an evening, to 
hear him read portions of Scripture and listen 
to remarks upon what was read. This led to 
a simple form of worship which was adopted, 
for First day mornings, when males and fe- 
males came together, making frequently a 
congregation of one hundred and fifty includ- 
ing children. 

Early in the present year they adopted a 
simple form of Church organization, with the 
appellation of ‘‘ The Ramallah Congregation 
of Friends.”” In their opening minute they 
designate the name by which they desire to be 
known, and express the desire to be governed 
by the rules adopted by Friends in England 
and America, so far as altered circumstances 
will permit. 

To this paper seventy-three names were 
attached, and nearly all of adults. Almost the 
first business claiming their attention was the 
solemnization’of a marriage between Abraham 
Isade and Nasea Essaa which took place on 
the 4th of Second month, 1883. This is sup- 
posed to be the first couple married after the 
manner of Friends in Palestine. A _ large 
concourse witnessed the ceremony. 

A mothers’ meeting is usually held on five days 
in the week, as the number wishing to attend 
is too large to be attended to ona given day. 
This division of the work for the last eight 
years has been in the care of Hatiby Hury, a 
young woman from Lebanon who seems ad- 
mirably gifted for the place. Mention should 
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also be made of the earnest efforts of Hatei 
Nakked from Lebanon, and teacher of her sex 
in the school at Ramallah. 

Its central position with a population of 
5,000 nominal Christians makes Ramallah a 
favorable point from which to reach the many 
Moslem villages surrounding it. The low and 
needy condition of the people, more especially 
those of the female sex, calls loudly for sympa- 
pathy and help from those more favorably 
circumstanced. 

A title to a piece of land adjoining the 
property of Friends’ Mission has been secured, 
which it is thought contains a good site for a 
Girls’ Training Home. It is hoped that at no 
very distant day means may be obtained for 
the erection of a building suited to that pur- 
pose. 

The London Syrian Committee of Friends 
are preparing to build a home for their Mis- 
sionaries here this present year ; also to start a 
Medical Mission under the direction of Dr. 
George Hessineur now of London. 

EL! JONEs. 


THE THINGS THAT GOD USES. 


BY D. L. MOODY. 


In 1 Cor. i. 27, 28, we read of five things 
that God hath chosen :— 

‘* But God hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise; and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty; and 
base things of the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to nought things that 
are.’’ 

I believe there are a great many Christian 
people all over Christendom who are crying 
out for work; they say they want to be used 
of God. Ido not think I have ever seen such 
blessed times as during the past six months. 
Everywhere I have found that there is a long- 
ing to engage in Christian work: 


launch out into the deep; they think they 
have not got the requisite ability. Now I am 
quite sure we are looking at this matter in a 
wrong light. We forget that God uses the 
weak, the foolish, the base, and the despised 
things. I had a little tract given to me a few 
months ago that made a deep impression on 
me. It was entitled, ‘* What is that in thine 
hand?’’ These words were spoken by God 
to Moses when He called him to go down and 
bring the children of Israel out of Egypt. Moses 
was trying to excuse himself—pleading that he 
was so weak, and all that; he wanted God to 
send some one else. ‘‘ What is that in thine 
hand ?”’ said God. It was only a stick—he could 
probably have gone among the bramble bushes 


Yet there ; motive 
are few people who seem really willing to| We need to have our service for the Master 
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and cut a hundred sticks better than it. Little 
did he know what God was going to do with 
that rod—that He meant by means of it to 
deliver his people from their cruel bondage. 
If one of our modern infidels had met Moses 
and asked what he was going to do with that 
rod, and had received the reply that he was 
going to rescue three million slaves from 
the bonds of the greatest living monarch, the 
sceptic would have thought Moses had gone 
clean mad. Yet how famous that rod became! 
Through it Moses turned the river into blood. 

He had but to stretch it out, and the plagues 
came upon the land of Egypt. See how he 

used that rod in the desert ; he struck the 

rock with it, and the water came gushing out. 

God linked his mighty power with that fee- 
ble instrument, and what wonderfu! results fol- 
lowed. If God could use that rod, cannot He 
use you and me? You say you have not got 
talents; use what you have. 

I could run along the pages of Scripture 
and show you many other examples of the way 
in which God used things that were weak and 
contemptible in the sight of the world—the 
blowing of the rams’ horns at Jericho, Gideon’s 
little band with their empty pitchers, Samson 
with the jaw-bone of an ass, Shamgar with the 
ox-goad. . . . 

Mary did not know that she was doing any 
great thing when she brought out that alabas- 
ter box of ointment. But the fragrance of it 
has come down through all the centuries, and 

it pervades the Church of Christ to-day. What 
a blessing it has been tothe Church. I do 
not know that she was a beautiful woman, or 
a strong-minded woman. I do not suppose 
she could go on the platform and make a 
speech; but she could dove. You do not find 
anything particular said about the talents 
of those friends of Jesus at Bethany, but they 
loved Jesus, and He loved Martha and Mary 
and Lazarus. I believe a good ceal of our 
work will go for nothing, because we do 
it in a professional spirit, and not from a true 

God will just spurn the whole thing. 


raised to a higher plane, and to work for Him - 
because we love Him. People are all the time 
talking about their duty ; I am tired and sick 
of hearing the word. The love of Christ to 
us, and our love to Him, ought to be our con- 
straining motive power. It is our prévilege to 
be used by God, and if we are not being used 
by Him it is because we are not ready or will- 
ing to be used. If we have not got a con- 
straining love for the Master for souls, let us 
pray God to’fill us with it. Then it will not 
be hard to go out and work for Him.—TZhe 
Christian. 

DETERMINE a person’s worth by his actions, 
not by what people say about him. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
YOUTH AMONGST THE EARLY 
FRIENDS. 


BY CALVIN W. PRITCHARD. 


(Concluded from page 546.) 

With the youthful face of Edward Burrough 
we are next impressed. He has been doing 
valiant service for the great King here in this 
city; thousands have been gathered into the 
fold by his powerful ministry exercised wher- 
ever he could get an audience. His piercing 
and powerful words have had such effect that 
he is called a ‘* breaker of stony hearts.” He 
is now but eighteen, has been a Friend two 
years, came from the Presbyterians. During 
the past summer, he with Howgill and others, 
has done much to gather and establish Friends’ 
meetings in London. Youthful though he is, 
all aré ready to concede that for strength of 
mind, spiritual insight and power, sound 
judgment, and fearless advocacy of the truth, 
he must be assigned a place in the front. His 
words of wisdom and zeal in this conference 
have more weight than those of any other ex- 
cepting alone George Fox. 

Sitting beside him is another young man 


of twenty-four years, who was likewise con- | 
vinced of the true faith in the eventful year'| 


1652. His name is John Audland ; he is ofa 
‘comely countenance and very lovely quali- 
ties ;’? he possesses much knowledge, and an 
excellent gift in the ministry. His strong voice 
and readiness for service have led him into 
much outdoor preaching. He has recently 
come from Bristol, where he has passed a por- 
tion of the past summer. His companion in 
labor in that city was John Camm, who is 
conspicuous for age amongst these youthful 
soldiers. He is the only one to whom they 


But he seems to enjoy the society of his young 
associates, as we find him the companion in 
travel much with the youthful Audland. He 
has been long a Christian but only about two 
years a Friend. 

Wm. Dewsbury has a prominent place 
amongst them. He was one of the first to 
preach the faith as taught by Fox, has faith- 
fully done his work and as patiently borne 
great affliction. He is now thirty-two years 
of age. 

Wm. Caton has been one year in the service 
and is now eighteen. He is learned, courte- 
ous, polite, and carries with him the marks of 
the good training received in the family of 
Judge Fell, where he was brought up. 
He takes a prominent place amongst his 
brethren. 

George Whitehead is one of this noble band 
of youth. He is eighteen. At Norwich and 
elsewhere he has done a noble service. He 
has been untiring in labor, often travelling on 
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foot and sometimes preaching as long as five 
hours together. 

Richard Hubberthorn sits beside him. He 
was his companion in labor at Norwich and 
the first to'Segtle Friends’ meetings there, and 
is now towards middle life. Formerly he was 
an Officer in the army, and sometimes preached 
to the soldiers. He has an ‘* excellent gift in 
the ministry, not loud but very edifying.”” He 
is modest and retiring in manners, and very 
amiable in disposition. 

James Nayler is one of the older and more 
active members, and may be mentioned with 
praise. His age is thirty-six and he has been 
three years in fellowship with Fox. He is 
a wise counsellor now amongst his breth- 
ren. 

John Burnyeat is twenty-two, and Gilbert 
Latey twenty-eight ; both of whom are es- 
teemed for their wise counsel. The former is 


|a faithful minister, the latter a Christian busi- 


ness man. In the midst of this company of 
youthful reformers is a lad to be especially 
observed. His name is James Parnell and his 
age is seventeen. While George Fox was in 
Carlisle prison a year ago he visited him, and 
was thereby brought to a saving knowledge of 
the truth, and began at once to preach Christ 
Jesus. His messages were accompanied by 
such power that many were led by him into 
the way of life. Persecution, imprisonment 
and death were visited upon him in the two 
years that immediately followed. 

Josiah Coale quietly sits back in the assem- 
bly, having come with Camm and Audland 
from Bristol, where he was convinced of the 
truth under their powerful ministry. He is 


|nineteen and is glad t> be a learner in this 


school of the prophets, in preparation for a 


| great work before him in the years soon to 
can refer as venerable, being fifty years old. | 


come. 

There are several prominent men in the as- 
sembly whose ages I cannot give, but none of 
them are, probably, more than thirty-five, 
and most of them considerably younger than 
that. There is Anthony Pearson, one of the 
first to preach in London; Thomas Aldam, 
just released from a long and cruel imprison- 
ment ; George Bishop, a representative from 
Bristol ; Thomas Briggs, a strong and faithful 
preacher ; Richard Farnsworth, one of the most 
zealous and intelligent ministers of his time, con- 
vinced by George Fox in 1651; Samuel Fisher, 
just entering the ranks, having left a charge in 
the ministry amongst the Baptists; George 
Fox the younger, now upon his third year of 
faithful ministry; Miles Halhead, who has 
passed through cruel imprisonments and do- 
mestic troubles with great patience; John ap 
John, a zealous Welsh minister; Ambrose 
Rigge, but recently joined this people, and for 
his godliness rejected by his parents ; Thomas 
Salthouse, brought up in the family of Judge 
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Fell; John Stubbs, recently from the army of From the Aauual Meulter. 
Cromwell, now serving the Prince of Peace ; ELIZA PAUL GURNEY. 
and John Banks, a youth of sixteen, who sits Spr 
quietly as a learner preparing for the work he | OY J. SSVAN PRAIEE WATE, 
will enter in six years. f 
At the head of the women Fritnds in that| (Continued Sem page 6) 
year was Elizabeth Hooton, a veteran mother} The last twenty-two years of her life thusspent 
in Israel now aged fifty-three. She was one|in America were not years of indolence or in- 
of the first followers of George Fox, having |activity. Hereasy outward circumstances were, 
united with him in seeking the way of rest al-|in her view, no warrant for self-indulgence, 
most before he had himself found peace. It is|She had been divinely taught that she was not 
now seven years since she first met him, and) her own, and it continued to be her earnest 
she has ever since loved the truth and walked | desire still to place herself at her Lord’s dis- 
in this good way. posal, under the realizing sense of her respon- 
Beside her is the intelligent lady, Margaret | sibility as a steward for Him to whom she owed 
Fell, now forty years of age. She married jall. 
Judge Fell at the age of eighteen, and is the| There being at that time no regular meeting 
mother of one son and seven daughters. Two! of Friends at Atlantic City,* it was her practice 
years ago she was led by George Fox into an | for many years, when staying there, to open her 
experimental knowledge of the perfect way of | rooms for the purpose of public worship aceord- 
life, and is proving that she has a precious| ing to the simple usages of our religious Society, 
gift in the ministry. | These meetings were largely attended both by 
Anna Downer we note as a strong-minded | Friends and other visitors. They are described 
woman with a tender, compassionate heart. | by one of her nieces as often ‘‘ crowded witha 
She was the first woman to preach the gospel} mixed company of gay, fashionable people, 
in Londor, her first preaching being prior to| mingling there with simple Quakers, all ap- 
that of Burrough and Howeill. pearing solemnized and impressed, both by the 
Barbary Blaugdone is a teacher and a young | Silent worship and the loving powerful appeals 
woman, but her age is not given. She is very |t? accept the truth as it is in Jesus. Many 
devoted to the cause of Christ; does her | Were the sorrowing, heavy-laden hearts, that 
part well in every service to which she is| Were comforted and cheered.”” — 
called. ‘«T can hardly tell thee,’’ writes E. P. Gur- 
Sarah Cheevers and Catharine Evans have|ney to a beloved relative at Darlington, 
but recently entered the ranks and are quietly | Under date Eighth month 2nd, 1866, ‘* what 
passing under the preparing hand of the Lord | these meetings are to me. Both our large 
for a service of sorrow already shaping itself | Parlors and the hall packed closely every First- 
in their minds. They were young married |4ay morning ; and myself feeling as though it 
women, but I cannot give their ages. The; Were impossible for one so poor and weak to 
same is true of the following, but I think they | be made an instrument in feeding the multitude. 
were under middle life: Rebecca Travers, | But 1 am bound in gratitude to say that the 
Mary Booth, Ann Gold, Sarah Blackley and |8re%t Minister of ministers makes Himself 
Sarah Sawyer. known amongst us, blesses the bread and 
If we go forward ten years we mark a won- | breaks it, and condescends to employ one of 
derful change. Burrough, Audland, Camm, | the most unworthy of His servants to hand it 
Naylor, Parnell and others have gone to their | to the almost famished ones, of whom there are 
long homes’; but Fox, Whitehead, Dewsbury, | °t 4 few in this vicinity, weary of forms and 
Hubberthorn and others are in the prime of | panting for the substance. With such as these 
their strength, and the depleted ranks are be | We have sometimes been permitted to sit down 
ing filled by young men, amongst whom may {4S at the table of the Lord, enjoying true com- 
be mentioned Stephen Crisp. He entered the | union, and realizing that ‘ the blood of Jesus 
ranks at twenty seven, though he was ‘‘zealous | Cleanseth from all sin.’ ”’ : . 
for religion” before this time. William Penn, | ‘‘ About two weeks since,”’ continues E. P. 
now twenty, is coming into active service ;|Gurney, ‘‘ we had five Jews at meeting, wholly 
Robert Barclay is but sixteen, but preparing |Uoknown to me. The occasion proved to bea 
soon to become the most notable writer|strong confirmation of my faith, as 1 could 
amongst the Friends. Thomas Eiwood, now | ly speak of the Messiah being come, the Jews’ 
twenty-five, has been several years in active|Tejection of Him; their relestless cry, ‘ away 
service. with Him, away with Him;’ ‘crucify Him, 
Persecution was now at its height, thousands | crucify Him ; we will not have this man to reign 
were in prison, but such was the devotion of the |OVer us ;” and then the height and depth 
children that in many instances they kept| Of the love of God in Christ Jesus—‘Ii any 
up meetings while their parents were shut up 


i i * A Friends’ Meeti i Atlantic 
in prison. Citye Frieuds’ Meeting ‘has been since established at Atla 
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man sin we have an advocate with the Father, | accompanied by her friends James Carey, from 
Jesus Christ the righteous, and he is the pro-| Baltimore, John M. Whitall of Philadelphia, 
pitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, | and by one or two intimate friends of her own 


but also for the sins of the whole world.’ How | sex from Burlington. 


surprised was I afterwards to find that some of 


It was a critical period. The armies of Lee 


Abraham’s children had been present with us ; | and McClellan were confronting each other in 
and how was my faith strengthened in the im- | the neighborhood of Washington, and the Presi- 


mediate teaching of the Holy Spirit.” 


dent, finding the capital in danger, had issued 


Besides these home engagements E. P. Gur-|a call for several hundred thousand additional 
ney was at this period of her life (to use the|troops. Every available moment of his time 


words of a brief notice that appeared in the 
Friends’ Review* shortly after her decease ) 
‘frequently drawn to travel in the service of 
her Master; in the course of which engage- 
ments she visited most of the Yearly Meetings 
on the American continent. Her public servi- 
ces in the ministry were generally brief, but 
remarkably solemn and impressive. While she 
did not shrink from declaring the whole counsel 
of God, and extending the voice of needful 
caution and exhortation, her delight was to 
‘show forth the loving kindness of the Lord’ 
and His mercy tothe repentantsinner. Strang- 
ers were often singularly impressed with her 
ministry ; and her abundant experience of trial 
and bereavement enabled her effectively to ad- 
minister to the sad and suffering, both publicly 
and privately, the comfort wherewith she her- 
self had been comforted of God. 


“ Of great vivacity of temperament, and pos- 
sessing a tenacious memory, her conversation 
was singularly attractive ; and many will recall 
visits to her lovely home as occasions of rare 
social enjoyment. Naturally open-hearted and 
generous, her charities were dispensed most 
liberally though with conscientious discrimin- 


ation, feeling that she was but the steward of 


the abundant means which had been entrusted 
to her keeping, and that for these, as well as all 
her powers of body and mind, she was deeply 
responsible.’’ 

The awful struggle which finally led to the 
extinction of slavery in the United States was 
watched by E. P. Gurney with solemn interest. 
Allusion has already been made to some of the 
opportunities of which she had thought it right 
to avail herself, of pleading the cause of her 
Divine Master before those in authority in the 
old world. And'it is not surprising that, in 
this hour of her country’s anguish, her heart 
was drawn forth in a sympathy not easy to be 
described towards the distinguished man then 
at the head of the American Government. 
But she knew that for every right step there is 
the appointed time; and for that she was will- 
ing to wait. The war was already in the second 


was precious, and two days were spent by E. 
P. Gurney and the friends who accompanied 
her in fruitless efforts to see him. They had 
given up all hope, when to use her own words, 
‘« the great iron door seemed to open of itself, 
‘and a most interesting interview we had.” It 
was on the morning of the First day of the 
week, ‘‘in a beating rain,”’ that the little party 
repaired to the ‘‘ White House,” where they 
were at once introduced into the private apart- 
ment of President Lincoln. They quickly re- 
| ognized his tall, commanding figure, as he 
‘arose to receive them; and the cordial grasp 
| of his hand as they were separately named to 
him, at once placed them at ease. Deep 
| thoughtfulness and intense anxiety marked his 
| countenance, and created involuntary sympathy 
‘for him in this great national crisis. He at 
| first supposed E. P. Gurney to be from Eng- 
|land, but was soon undeceived. Drawing her 
| chair near to his, she gave him to understand 
| that it was no motive of idle curiusity which had 
| induced her to seek such an interview ; but that 
|she had come in the love of the Gospel of our 
|Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, that blessed 
| Gospel which breathes ‘Glory to God in the 
ighest ; on earth peace, goodwill toward men.”’ 
She then proceeded to assure him of the deep 
sympathy which, in common with the members of 
her own religious Society, and indeed with 
every true-hearted citizen of the United States, 
she had felt for the President in his arduous 
duties. He listened with respectful attention 
| whilst she calmly unfolded in an address, the 
| delivery of which occupied about fifteen minutes, 
| the ‘* exercise of her spirit’’ on his behalf. She 
then bent the knee in fervent supplication for 
him and for her country. It was a touching 
scene. The little party stood in reverential awe ; 
the President appearing bowed in heart under 
the weight of his deep responsibilities. The 
bright waters of the Potomac were in the dis- 
tance, whilst upon its shores stood the two 
opposing armies arrayed against each other, 
awaiting the awful moment when they should 
once more meet in mortal conflict. As E. P. 








year of its duration. Sanguinary battles had | Gurney was leaving, the President took her 


been fought with but little apparent result, 
when in the autumn of 1862 E. P. Gurney felt 
that the time had come for“her to seek a per- 
sonal interview with the President. She was 


_—. 


*For Eleventh month rth, 1881, vol. xxxv., page 228, 


hand, and holding it for a few moments in 
silence, said, in a very deliberate manner, ‘‘I 
am glad of this interview. In the very responsi- 
ble situation in which I am placed, as a humble 
instrument in the hands of my Heavenly Father, 
I have desired that all my words and actions 
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may be in accordance with His will; but if, 
after endeavoring to do my best with the light 
which He affords me, I find my efforts fail, 
then I must believe that, for some purpose un- 
known to me, He wills it otherwise. If I had 
had my way this war would never have been, 
but nevertheless it came. ‘If I had had my way 
the war would have ended before this, but never- 
theless it still continues. We must conclude 
that He permits it for some wise purpose though 
we may not be able to comprehend it; for we 
cannot but believe that He who made the world 
still governs it. I repeat that I am glad of this 
interview.”’ 

Some time afterwards E. P. Gurney addressed 
a letter to President Lincoln, to which, after a 
considerable interval, he replied as follows: — 

* Executive MANSION, WASHINGTON, 
** September 4th, 1864. 
‘¢ Eviza P. GuRNEY,—My esteemed Friend, 


Third month, 1865, and within a few weeks 
from that time he had the joy of seeing the war 
brought to a close. He lived but a few days 
after this great result had been achieved. A 
pang of astonished grief startled the people of 
America and of the whole civilized world on 
hearing the tidings of his assassination. E. P, 
Gurney had the mournful satisfaction of learn- 
ing that her letter to the President, written 
nearly two years previously, had been carefully 
treasured up by him, and was in his breast 
pocket when the fatal shot reached him. 
(To be concluded )} 
Abridged from Correspondence of the Nation, 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF IN ENGLAND. 


The very existence, and still more the extra- 
ordinary success, of the Salvation Army, throw 
doubt on the truth of the view often expressed 


I have not forgotten, probably never shall forget, | and still oftener entertained, that the present 
the very impressive occasion when yourself and | age js, in England at least, an era of unbounded 
friends visited me on a Sabbath forenoon two scepticism and of very prevalent religious in- 
years ago. Nor has your kind letter, written credulity. If, indeed, a reader confines hi: 
nearly a year later, ever been forgotten. In all 


it has been your purpose to strengthen my reli- 
ance on God. Iam much indebted to the good 
Christian people of this country for their con- 


attention (as most of us do) to the books ana 
periodicals which have the greatest vogue 
among the well-to-do portion of the com- 
munity, and assumes that such writers as Mat- 


stant prayers and consolations, and to no one|thew Arnold, as the author of ‘ Supernatural 
more than to yourself. The purposes of the] Religion,’ as the Rev. Stopford Brooke, or 
Almighty are perfect, and must prevail, though | even professor Seeley, or that such writings as 
we erring mortals may fail to accurately per-|the Fortnightly Review, the Nineteenth Cen- 


ceive them in advance. < _ | tury, or the Pall Mall Gazette represent the 
‘« We hoped for a happy termination of this} ordinary beliefs or disbeliefs of the British 


terrible war long before this, but God knows public, he may fairly enough conclude that 


best and has ruled otherwise. We shall yet ac- | what is technically called religious faith is un- 
knowledge His wisdom and our own errorthere-|germined throughout the whole country. 


in. Meanwhile we must work earnestly in the| Whether such an inference could rightly be 
best light He gives us, trusting that so working | drawn even as regards the convictions of the 
still conduces to the great end He ordains. classes to whom the writers or periodicals I 

‘Surely He intends some great good to follow| have mentioned mainly appeal, is, in my 
this mighty convulsion, which no mortal could judgment, a very doubtful question. No one 


make and no mortal could stay. Your people, | is Jess prone than { am to underrate the import- 
the Friends, have had, and are having, a very| ance of that general disintegration of beliefs 
great trial. On the principle of faith opposed | which, being a result of the unparalleled free- 


to both wat and oppression, they can only} dom of discussion that has existed in England 
practically oppose oppression by war. In this] for more than a generation, is the most strik- 


hard dilemma some have chosen one horn, and ing and impressive phenomenon of the day; 
some the other. For those appealing to me on | put it is, Iam convinced, aa error to identify 
conscientious grounds, I have done and shall| 4 condition of feeling which affects all forms 
do the best I could and can in my own con |of belief, whether political, historical, of 
science under my oath to the law. ‘fhat you| social, with religious scepticism, which, if it 


believe this I doubt not, and, believing it, I) exists, is simply one specimen of the break-up 


shall still receive for my country and myself 
your earnest prayers to our Father in heaven. 
‘¢ Your sincere friend, 
‘¢ A, LINCOLN.” 

The course of public events is well known. 
It is unnecessary here to do more than to allude 
to the fact, that soon after the foregoing letter 
was penned its noble-minded writer was, for 
the second time, elected President of the United 
States. His inauguration took place in the 


of dogmatic systems. a” at 
What I am concerned to notice is, that as- 
sertions as to the religious scepticism of the 
present age must, if they are to correspond 
with facts, be restricted to particular classes of 
Englishmen. The Salvation Army is a pet- 
fectly natural outgrowth of the condition of 
English society ; it is a plant born of the soil 
—it is not an exotic, it has not been foster 
into growth by any artificial culture. General 
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. Booth and his friends have appealed, and have} A Letter Addressed to the Madagascan 


appealed withgreat success, to the ordinary be- Envoys, and Delivered to their Interpre- 
tek of orthodox English Protestant. The oer an ee eee eS 
basis on which the existence of the Army rests eet, : : 

is the enthusiastic conviction of General, offi- 
ers, and soldiers that the dogmas of Christian- 
ity, as understood by English Protestants, are 
true. . . How would it be possible to collect an 
army for the object of preaching salvation 
through Christ among men having no belief in 
Christianity ; or to terrify with fears of eternal 
punishment listeners who had ceased to believe 
in the existence of hell? Secularism, I shall 
be told, prevails among the artisans; the in- 
fluence of Mr. Bradlaugh must be balanced 
against the authority of General Booth. The 
train of thought thus suggested undoubtedly 
deserves consideration. Mr. Bradlaugh, Gener- 
al Booth, and Cardinal Manning are each 
signs of the times. The characteristic of the 
age is that all forms of belief or disbelief grow 
up and flourish side by side. This, however, 
does not affect the fact, which is beyond dis- 
pute, that the power with the public of Gener- 


al Booth is infinitely greater than that of any 
secularist in the country. 


We may probably go a good deal further 
than this, and infer with justice that the Eng- 
lish are still, as a body, not only sincere Chris- 
tians but also strict Protestants. For the last 
forty years Rornanists, Puseyites, Ritualists, 
Anglicans of every form and color, have at- 
tacked English Protestantism on every side on 
which it is, or is supposed to be, assailable. 
The assailants have had in the Church of Eng- 
land a fortress or vantage-ground from which 
to attack all forms of thorough-going Protes- 
tantism. Among certain classes, at any rate, 
the cause which, for want of a better term, one 
may call the cause of Sacerdotal Christianity, 
has made progress. But the sudden rise of a 
religious movement like that of the Salvation 
Amy, led by laymen, and grounded apparent- 
ly on the ideas which have always been the 
basis of Puritan, Low Church, Evangelical, 
or (speaking generally) Protestant forms of 

hristianity in England, suggests the idea, con- 
firmed by many other facts, that neither 
Roman Catholicism nor any form of Anglican- 
ism exerts, or is likely to exert, permanent in- 
fluence over the great body of the English 
people. —4. V. Dicey. 





‘©To the Embassy from the Queen and 
Government of Madagascar, now vistting 
the United States: 


‘*As members of the Society of Friends, 
we desire to convey to you our feelings of 
sincere respect, and to express our satisfaction 
with your coming to our country. 

‘« It has been with great regret that we have 
heard that your Government and people have 
had cause to fear injustice and wrong from a 
professing Christian nation ; and we tender to 
you our high appreciation of the course pur- 
sued by your Government in endeavoring to 
settle these difficult and delicate questions by 
friendly negotiation. 

‘¢We humbly pray God that He will so 
overrule the course of events, that peace may 
be continued to your nation. 

‘¢ We are fully persuaded that the precepts 
of Christianity and the spirit of its Founder 
are opposed to war. We have seen in the 
early history of the State of Pennsylvania that 
a peaceful policy has been shown to be a 
practicable one; and we fervently desire that 
in any event your Government and people, 
having done all in your power tosecure justice 
and right by negotiation, may still refuse to 
have recourse to arms, and continue to place 
confidence in the Lord. 

‘ Blessed are all they that put their trust in 
Him.’ ”’ ; 




















Signed James E. Ruoaps, 
James C. THomAs, 
Epwarp L. ScuLL, 
Francis T. Kine. 
Philadelphia, Third mo. (March) 17th, 1383. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


SLEEP. 





(Concluded from page 55.) 

It is true, that poverty or other circum- 
stances may sometimes make abundant repose 
impracticable. Then, the adaptiveness of the 
human system comes in to advantage, and many 
healthy people can get on tolerably with less. 
Some sleep ‘‘ very hard ’’ while they are at it, 
and others are, when not enough rested at 
night, only about half awake all day. 

What are we to say, then, about the ‘‘ mid- 
night lamp,’’ of which enthusiasts for learning 
used to speak or write? If by it is meant the 
cutting short of the hours of sleep for the 
sake of study, it is simply an immense mistake. 
Brain-workers are the very persons who need 
sleep the most; indeed, the brain is the only 
organ which, in sleep, is absolutely at 
rest. 

Sir Isaac Newton wrote to a friend, in a let- 


———— —-e@- —~—-———_- 


Tue Commandments are as necessary a 
preparation for the school of Christ as is the 
alphabet for reading, or the simple rules of 
arithmetic for progress in mathematical study. 
—Advance. 


ed 


DIAMONDs to the estimated value of $16,839- 
485 are said to have passed, in 1880, through the 
post office at Kimberley, South Africa. 
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ter lately republished, that he needed his eight 
or nine hours of sleep every night, Yet his 
was one of the most powerful brains known in 
the annals of philosophy and science. Stories 
appear, now and then, of great men doing 
with very little sleep. On examination, they 
are usually ascertained to be without founda- 
tion. If it were even true (which it is not) 
that Napoleon I. or Alexander Humboldt 
habitually slept but-four hours of a night, it 
should, in view of all experience, be regarded 
as a ‘‘monstrous”’ (in the old sense of the 
word) or entirely exceptional thing. It may 
be safely said to be the rule, that no one can 
maintain good health and full strength for 
months together, with an average of less than 
six (better seven) hours of sleep every night. 
Moreover, not only is at least an approach 
to a sufficiency of sleep a necessity ever for 
life itself, but the working power of the brain 
is impaired by a deficiency of it. Here is 
where intellectual and studious persons often 
err greatly. They suppose that they can accom- 
plish more by robbing themselves of the time 
for rest. True, they do get more working 
hours ; but those hours are not worthso much. 
The instrument of their toil, the brain, is not 
then in good order. It is like an axe that 
wants sharpening; it is slow in cutting down 
trees. The secret of doing much brain- 
work, and doing it well, is, giving the brain 
abundant rest ; so that it may be always fresh, 
and capable of its best performance. The 
opposite of this plan may seem to succeed for 
a few days, or sometimes even for a few weeks; 
but in the end it must always fail. It is like 
incurring a- debt which runs up compound 
interest ; unless paid off, some time it will ex- 
haust our principal. Hw. Hi, 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 19, 18€3. 


TRUTH is, in its own nature, independent of 
men’s acceptance of it ; unchangeable, though all 
men were to deny it. But itis of great interest to 
us, whether there is or is not, in our time, a gain 
in the prevalence of true religion amongst civil- 
ized nations, as well as among the heathen, In 
regard to the latter, abundant evidence exists as 
to the spread of the gospel, more rapidly in our 
own than in any preceding century. 

With the nations foremost in civilization, Ger- 
many, France, Great Britain and America, it is 
often said by a certain class of writers, that ours 
is a time of general “decay of beliefs.” Thata 
considerable number of intellectual leaders, in 
science and literature, are rationalists or “ ag- 
nostics,” is lamentably true; but some of the 
ablest of these have been and are, devout be- 


lievers in revealed religion ; as Michael Faraday, 
Sir David Brewster, the Duke of Argyll, Joseph | 
Henry, James D. Dana, Asa Gray, James Mc. 
Cosh and others, 

It is also observable that, in more than one 
denomination, “revision of creeds” is brought 
openly under discussion ; and that what is called 
the “higher criticism” is, both in Europe and in 
this country, dealing with Scripture more auda- 
ciously than ever before. Even the revision of 
the current translation of the Bible, with the 
changes it has brought forward, has been startling 
to many minds, We have grown necessarily fa- 
miliar with the evidence of the “earthen” nature 
of the vessels in and through which, in all ages, 
God has condescended to reveal Himself. 

Ought this to affect our confidence in the tryth 
revealed, in the genuineness of inspiration, or the 
reality of Christianity? By no means. Our Bible 
remains, and will remain, after ages and ages 
more of “higher” as well as lower criticism have 
done their best and worst. Our faith does not 
hang upon questions of the authorship of the book 
of Job, or of the Song of Songs, or of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, or upon any like inquiries. But 
there is one lesson which presses upon us, in con- 
nection with these discussions. What is the evi- 
dence which best satisfies us of the truth of our 
religion? There are many kinds of proof of it, 
mutually sustaining each other; but what gives 
us, in it, the most perfect rest ? 

Students of such works as Paley’s Evidences of 
Christianity, or similar later works, can see the 
cogent strength of the historical argument. It 
makes the truth of the Gospel narrative more 
nearly certain than any other part of ancient his- 
tory. But, strong as it is, this is an argument only 
of overwhelming probability. It is almost infi- 
nitely more likely to be true than false, Internal 
evidence, carefully drawn from the study of the 
Scripture, and of its adaptation to the wants of 
men, is still more powerful. 

But, these evidences can be more or less un- 
settled by the ingenious and plausible sugges: 
tions of sceptics, What cannot? One kind of 
proof alone is beyond all disturbance; and on 
that rock Christ has built His church. It is that 
of the witness of the Spirit confirming the out- 
ward historical evidence. Those having this can 
say, “ We know Him whom we have believed.’ 
Three agreeing witnesses are constantly bearing 
testimony for the conviction of all: the Spirit, the 
Bible and the Church. Those who reject these 
are justly condemned because of their unbelief. 

ONE CHARACTERISTIC of our times seems to bé, 
a thorough and general breaking up of reliance 
upon mere human opinion and authority; ques 
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tioning all things; shaking, so to speak, not the ! prostration and acute suffering. But she was en- 
earth only, but the heavens also ; “that the things| abled to magnify Divine grace by a cheerful 

hich cannot be shaken may remain.” Systems | patience, instructive to those who were privileged 
* : . .. | to be with her ; for early in life her Saviour became 
which have the most of the human element in | 


| precious to her through His forgiving and redeem- 
them suffer the most from these upheavals. Ec-| ing love. : 


clesiastical organizations and complex “ West- 
minster Confessions” are perturbed to their foun- | 
dations, But, meanwhile, aside from these agita- | 


tions of the “ wise and prudent,” those who may | 
P y| 


About seven months before her decease, it was 
given her to understand that the gracious words, 


| 1 am the Lord that healeth thee,” she might ac- 


cept in their literal meaning, that His time had 
come to raise her up from the feebleness which 


be called “ babes” in knowledge are, as of old,| had so long oppressed her ; and after a season of 
taught to know God for themselves, as He is re- | deep baptism, known to but few, to make her 
ied ta Chait. The “eb, old core” is us ue} willing to resign herself utterly into His hand, 
" * _ y. | His strength was made perfect in her weakness, 
asever. The simple doctrines of the incarnation ‘and in simple trust in Him, she went forth from 
‘of our Divine Redeemer, His atonement for our | her chamber to take her place in the family circle, 


sins, His resurrection and ascension, His fulness | 224 was even enabled to walk and drive as she 


of grace, by the Spirit, for our deliverance from | 
sin, and the glorious hope of eternal life through | 
Him,—all these are as sure as ever ; and wherever 
rightly preached, whether within organized 
churches or to the outside masses, they win and | 
prevail with men, It 1s not true that, throughout | 
the world, simple, protestant Christianity is losing | 
ground, - It is gaining strength in the hearts of the 
people, every day. 

THE MALAGASY Envoys have been received | 
with much respect and courtesy in this country, | 
by the officers of our National government, and | 
by local municipalities, Far as America is from | 
their native land, it may be hoped that the sym- | 
pathy of our citizens may be known and felt’ 
there; and perhaps it may aid other influences, | 
in affecting favorably the minds of those who, in | 
France, direct the policy which threatens invasion | 
and oppression. 

In the absence of opportunity for our Govern- 
ment to intervene in such a matter, it is well that 
the Christian sentiment of our people should be | 
made known to these ambassadors, This has 
been done by a number of ministers of several | 
denominations, Isaac Sharp and Joel Bean 
called upon them when in Washington, and it 
was a special pleasure to two of them who had 
seen him in Madagascar to meet him in this 
distant country. In another place we insert, this 
week, a copy of a letter addressed and conveyed 
to the embassy by some members of our Society. 
We believe that its expressions will meet with 


general approval and concurrence amongst 
Friends. 


WOOD.—On the 3d of Second mo., 1883, Mary 
Ann B., eldest daughter of Horatio C. Wood; a 
member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, in the 
goth year of her age. 

This dear Friend was called to pass more than 
twenty years almost entirely in the quiet seclusion 

her own chamber, in consequence of an aggra- 
vated spinal disease, with frequent weeks of utter 


had not done for twenty-one years—calling upon 
those who deeply sympathized with her to “ mag- 
nify the Lord with me, and let us exalt His name 
together; who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; who 
healeth all thy diseases; who redeemeth thy life 
from destruction ; who crowneth thee with lovin 
kindness and tender mercies,” saying again re | 
again, “it is the Lord’s doing and marvellous in 
our eyes,” 

She spoke with tendered feeling of the renewings 
of the Holy Spirit which had been in mercy grant- 
ed her, and showed to those about her the fresh 
dedication of her humbled spirit—her very ‘‘ coun- 
tenance bewraying her that she had been with 
Jesus.” 

This anointing, however, was soon found to be 
but a preparation for deeper trial, and in a little 
more than a month the sudden removal by death 
of her beloved mother was a great shqck to her 
feeble frame; and not long after a new form of 
disease manifested itself which brought her with 
intense bodily suffering to the valley of the shadow 
of death; but she was enabled to walk through 
that valley without fear, for her Lord was with 
her, and His rod and His staff comforted her, and 
her friends have the joy of believing that she is 
now fully “ satisfied in awaking in His likeness.” 

LONGSTRETH,.—On the 3d of Third month, 
1883, Thomas Kimber Longstreth, aged 31 years; 
a member of Western District Monthly Meeting, 
Philadelphia. 

Taught from his infancy to know his Heavenly 
Father and Saviour, he had turned to the Lord 
Jesus with responsive love from his earliest years, 
so that neither he nor his family could tell when 
he was not a Christian. Habitually choosing the 
right through boyhood, he retained the same char- 
acter as a follower of Christ through his career as 
a student at Haverford College. At the close of 
his college life, he began ‘o be a teacher in Green- 
way Mission First-day School with his father, and 
continued this service until his removal to the city 
in 1880, when he took the very responsible posi- 
tion of Superintendent of Friends’ First-day 
school at Twelfth street. Faithful and simple in 
the performance of his religious duties, his habit- 
ual cheerfulness and serenity accompanied him 
through a long period of declining health, and 
marked his last hours—which closed in peace. 
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FRIENDs of Dunning’s Creek Meeting, Bedford 
Co, Pa., are about to erect a new meeting-house, 
with the aid of the Charleston fund of the Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. 
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THERE IS'new and pressing work for the 
Evangelical Alliance to undertake. The heavy 
hand of ecclesiastical and civil tyranny is now 
laid upon Christian workers in Bulgaria, and an 
effective protest should be sent that that Govern- 
ment would be compelled to heed. While Bul- 
garia was under Turkish rule the Methodists of 
this country began a mission among its people. 
Though they nominally belonged to the Greek 
Church they were deplorably ignorant and super- 
stitious, even their priests not being able to under: 
stand the meaning of the prayers they read in 
Greek. American missionaries gave them a lan- 
guage, inventing for them an alphabet from the 
secular and ecclesiastical one of Russia, The 
Russian Government then demanded that a Na- 
tional Bulgarian Church, independent of the 
Greek Patriarch of Constantinople, should be or- 
ganized, and the American missionaries lent their 
help and secured its success. The missionaries of 
the Methodist and the American Board have 
opened schools, published and circulated news- 
papers and books, and have done much to give the 
pure gospel to the people. The “Herald” last 
week published a letter from a correspondent at 
Rustchuk showing that the authorities, instigated 
by Russian influence, have begun a series of per- 


; : 
secutions avowedlv intended to break up the work : 


of the American missionaries who had rendered 
such invaluable service in establishing the Bulga- 
rian nationality. By force of arms they have 
broken up the schools in Sistov, one of which was 
under the care of American missionaries, and the 


other under two Christian Bulgarians educated in 


this country, and who, although naturalized 
Americans, were beaten and thrown into prison. 
Other medical missionaries in the country have 
had their medicines confiscated and have been 
forbidden to practice. Promising students have 
been drafted into the army, and others who are in- 
clined to listen to the truth are conscripted. The 
civil authorities do not hesitate to say that it is 
only a question of time before the American mis- 
sionaries will be expelled. The privileges of civil 
and religious liberty freely extended by the Turk- 
ish despotism are about to be withdrawn by a so- 
called Christian power. Even Russia and Au- 
stria have heretofore been made to feel the power 
of the protest of indignant Christendom against 
their intolerance. The Evangelical Alliance 
should again utter its remonstrance against this 
new assault upon liberty of conscience.--Christian 
VWeekly. 

More than usual interest attaches to the nine- 
teenth annual report of Miss M. L. Whately’s 
work in Egypt, which covers the period of the last 
year’s war. Last summer was the most trying 
period which the mission has ever been called 
upon to face; not alone because of the actual 
peril to life and property, but because of the 
months of sickening anxiety during which a Mo- 
hammedan outbreak was feared.- One pathetic 
incident of that troubled time at Cairo is worth 
special mentioning. A Coptic family had assem- 
bled in their house for safety a number of young 
women and girls, One day a Moslem neighbor 
came to tell them that a massacre was near at 
hand, that the day was fixed and the preparations 
made, and that all who would not become Moham- 
medans would be tortured and slain. He en- 
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treated them to give up Christianity, “ No,” they 
replied ; “if we die, we die in the faith of the Mes. 
siah ;” and they retired to an inner room to pray 
and to await their doom. While they waited, there 
came a sudden uproar in the street and a noise at 
the door; and they drew together in terror. But 
the rushing feet were the feet of Christians, and the 
cry which sounded through the house was, “ The 
English are come, and we are saved!” After 
the war was over, the children began to flock back 
to the schools, and adult Moslems to the mission, 
until now the work is more promising than before 
the outbreak of the rebellion. The Medical Mis- 
sion was re-opened as soon as possible, and the 
attendance is unwontedly large,’ poverty and di- 
ease being increased by the war.—S. S. Times. 


THE success of the Salvation Army has led to 
the formation of a great many new organizations 
following more or less closely in the methods and 
style of that society. Of these the Church Army 
| is the best known; but among the others are such 
bodies as the Army of the King’s Own, the Christ- 
ian Pioneers, the Holiness Army, the Hosanna 
Army, the Redeemed Army, the Royal Gospel 
| Army, and the Salvation Navy. 


| SWITZERLAND has been thrown into a ferment 

over the doings of the Salvation Army, The ex- 
| pulsion of the Army from Geneva, which was re- 
cently announced by ocean cable, was the act of 
the Protestant magistracy ; and, strangely enough, 
it has called forth an earnest protest from the UL 
tramontanes, or extreme Romanist party. The 
| European. world is therefore treated to the unusual 
| spectacle of Protestants attempting to suppress a 
: Protestant evangelistic society, and Roman Catho- 
| lics taking a stand for evangelical freedom. 


= 





TEMPERANCE NOTES. 
| A‘STare TEMPERANCE CONVENTION was held 
| at Des Moines, lowa, Second mo, 7th, which was 
one of the largest and most enthusiastic ever held 
in the State. The only question discussed was as 
to the expediency of asking for an extra session 
of the Legislature to submit the amendment anew. 
The Convention was a unit for constitutional pro- 
hibition. Many, however, took the position that 
it would be better to wait the action of the regular 
session. ;, 

It is improbable that the Governor will con- 
vene the Legislature in special session, It is ex- 
pected, however, that there. will be a re-hearing 
before the Supreme Court of the question of the 
validity of the prohibitory amendment. It is be- 
lieved that it will be shown that the Court trans- 
cended its authority, and that its judgment will 
ultimately be reversed and the amendment sus 
tained, 


C1pDER DRUNKARDs.—The New York Christian 
Advocate, in an article on “Cider and Cider 
Drunkards,” says: ae 

«What we want to show is that ‘ hard cider Is 
a very intoxicating and destructive sort of liquor. 
It contains from eight to ten per cent. of absolute 
alcohol ; that is, a glass full of cider is equal toa 
glass of the same size one-fourth full of brandy, 
which contains less than fifty per cent. But it 1s 
not the alcohol alone that accounts for the dif- 
ferent sorts of drunkenness, A marked difference 
often exists between beer, wine, rum, gin, brandy 
and whisky drunkards; in the general condition 
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of the habitual toper; and in the actions of the 
drunkards when drunk. 

«Cider drunkards are, generally speaking, the 
most morose, the crossest, ugliest, and most un- 
manageable of all; and when drunk they stay 
drunk the longest, and sober up the most slowly. 
An eminent physician, speaking of one of these 
men who had been virtually drunk all winter, 
said, ‘He has drunk so much cider that it has 
turned what milk of human kindness he had into 
vinegar.’ ” 


AMONG fthe valuable papers in the British 
Medical Temperance Quarterly is one upon 
“Alcoholic Drinks and Nursing,” by Dr. Harri- 
son Branthwaite, F.R.C.S., in which he says: “I 
should be sorry to say that, as a result of the use 
of intoxicating drinks by nursing mothers, ‘ the 
whole infant population is to be regarded as more 
or less permanently drunk,’ but I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the whole infant population, 
whose mothers partake of these drinks for the 

urpose of helping them to nurse, is more or les< 
injured by the habit.” He affirms that to the 
use of intoxicants by nursing mothers “ may be 
traced very much of the brain, stomach, and 
bowel irritation so common in infancy.” He 
thinks it an encouraging fact that the question is 
now asked of physicians by mothers much more 
frequently than formerly as to the “mecessity” 
for drinking ale or stout whilst nursing, and that 
“medical men ought to be able to answer in such 
a manner as to leave no doubt upon the mind of 
the questioner, seeing that it is a matter of vital 
importance, not alone to the mother and infant, 
but involving the happiness and comfort of the 
husband and the home.”— Nat. 7em. Advocate. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


Lasson Iv. 
SAUL PREACHING CHRIST. 


Go.tven Text.—He which persecuted us in times past now 
preacheth the faith which once he destroyed. Gal. i. 23. 


Fourth month 22, 1883. 


Acts ix. 1¢—31. 


This lesson, beginning immediately after the 
last, extends over a period of about three years, 
from A. D. 37 to 39 or 40. The course of events 
in Saul’s history during this period has been much 
discussed, Most authorities agree that Saul con- 
tinued for a short time after his conversion at Da- 
mascus, preaching the Lord Jesus in the syna- 
gogues; that then, led by a divine impulse, he 
went into Arabia for one whole year, and a part 
of two years before and after it. Gal. i. 15—17. 
Of this time of seclusion we know nothing, but 
may infer that like that of Moses in the desert, or 
of David in the sheep-folds, it was one of thought, 
prayer and inward teaching in the school of God, 
a preparation for his future great work as an 
apostle. He then returned to Damascus, Gal. i. 
17, resumed preaching there, the Jews formed a 
plot against his life, he escaped and went to Jeru- 
salem. Here he saw Peter and James the Less, 
disputed with the Grecian Jews, and at the end of 
fifteen days went to Caesarea, Thence he went 
to Tarsus, his old home. 

19. And when he had received meat, he was 
Strengthened, (And he took food and was 
Sivengthened. R. V.) Comforted, his sight re- 
stored, his sins forgiven, admitted formally to the 
communion of the disciples of Christ, he now took 
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food after his three days of fasting and: sleepless- 
ness, and his exhausted energies were renewed. 

Then was Saul certain days (And he was cer- 
lain days R. V.) with the disciples which were 
at Damas'cus. Through Ananias the other dis- 
ciples would learn of Saul’s conversion ; they ac- 
cepted him as a fellow believer, but did not be- 
come his teachers, for he received not his gospel 
from man. 

20. And straightway he preached Christ in 
the synagogues, |And straightway in the syna- 
gogues he proclaimed Fesus,R. V.) that he is the 
Son of God. With holy boldness and zeal he 
openly taught that the Jesus whom he had so 
greatly hated and opposed was the true Messiah 
and Son of God. He was an example to all in 
promptly confessing Christ ; it defined his position 
and confirmed him in his purpose to follow his 
Master, 

21. But(And R. V.) all that heard him were 
amazed, The Jews were astonished at his course 
and his sudden change. And said, Is not this he 
that destroyed them which called on this name in 
Ferusalem? (He that in Ferusalem made havoc 
of them, &c, KR. V.) Christians were known as 
those who called on the name of the Lord Jesus, 
or offered prayer to Him. 

And came hither for that intent ; (And he had 
come hither for this intent ; R. V.) that he might 
bring them bound unto the chief priests? His 
design was to destroy the church, but now he was 
building it up. ; 

22. But Saul increased the more in strength. 
He grew more deeply versed in divine truth, the 
right understanding of the Scriptures, and in 
spiritual power to preach the gospel. Amd con- 
founded the Fews which dwelt at Damascus, 
proving that this is the very Christ. (the Christ. 
R. V.) Saul knew the law by study under Ga- 
maliel ; he could overthrow the arguments of the 
Jews, and show that the prophecies of Scripture 
were fulfilled in Christ. 

23. And after that many (And when many 
R. V.) days were fulfilled, the Fews took counsel 
(together R. V.) to kill him. It is believed that 
after many days means after Saul had spent one 
year and part of two more in Arabia and had re- 
turned to Damascus. Saul was so earnest, so 
able and successful in preaching and teaching 
gospel truth, that he aroused the bitter enmity of 
Jews and Gentiles. Hence he was often in danger 
from plots against his life. 

24. But their laying await was known of Saul. 
(But their plot became known to Saul. R. V.) 
How, we do not know. _ And they watched the 
gates (alsoR. V.) day and night to kill him (that 
they might kill him, R. V.) Damascus was 
then, as it is now, a walled city; people leaving 
it would usually have to pass out the gates, and 
as the Jews for some reason could not seize him 
in the synagogue, they put men at the gates to 
intercept him. In II Cor. xi. 32, Paul says that 
the Governor under Aretas kept the city for the 
very purpose of catching him. 

25. Then the (his R. V.) disciples , those con- 
verted under his preaching. Zook him by night, 
and let him down by (through R. V.) the wall in 
a basket (lowering him in a basket. R. V.) 
Probably through a bay window of a house built 
upon the wall, as in Josh, ii, 15; I Sam. xix. 12. 
See II Cor. xi. 33. The basket was the larger 
kind mentioned in Matt. xv. 37. Saul was learn- 
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ing how ‘much he must suffer, as the Lord had 
said, 


REVIEW. 
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gt. Then had the churches rest throuchout alj 
Judea and Galilee and Samaria, and were edj. 


26. And when Saul(heR.V.) was come to Feru-| fied ; (So the church throughout all Fudea ang 


salem, he assayed to join himsely to the disciples. 
He tried to unite with the Christians there as one 
of them. This was three years after his conver- 
sion, But(And R. V.) they were all afraid of 
him, and believed not (not believing R. V.) that 
he was a disciple. They knew of his former 
cruel persecutions, and feared he was pretending 
to be a disciple. He had been long absent in 
Arabia, and they doubted his conversion. He 
went up to Jerusalem to see Peter and confer 
with him. But he did not learn the truth from 
Peter, nor receive any appointment or ordination 
from the apostles. 

27. But Barnabas took him. Joseph Barnabas 
was a Levite, a native of Cyprus, Acts ix. 36, 37, 
who had become a Christian. As Cyprus was 
not far from Tarsus, and a part of the province 
of Cilicia, Barnabas may have known Saul be- 
fore, or have heard of him through his friends. 
The only apostles Saul saw were Peter and James 
the Less, 

And declared unto them how he had seen the 
Lord in the way, and that he had spoken to him, 
and how at Damascus he had preached boldly in 
the name of Jesus. See Lesson iii. 

28. And he was with them coming in | going in 
R. V.) and going out at Ferusalem, He was the 
guest of Peter for fifteen days, Gal. i. 18, and it 
speaks well for Peter’s noble courage and candor 
that he received Saul as a brother in the Lord, 
It is not known whether Peter had yet made his 
visit to Cornelius and opened the docr of the 


Galilee and Samaria had peace, being edified ; 
R. V.) With Saul’s departure all persecution 
ceased. The church, now all one and undivided, 
though made up of various congregations in dif. 
ferent communities, had freedom from disquiet 
within or without. Saul’s conversion helped this: 
but about this time the Emperor Caligula insisted 
on placing a statue of himself in the temple at 
Jerusalem, and public attention was withdrawn 
from the Christians to this attempted sacrilege, 
Caligula sent Petronius with an army, ordering 
that whoever resisted the setting up his statue 
should be put to death and the rest of the nation 
be made slaves. But the Jews, men, women and 
children, went out to meet Petronius, and throw. 
ing themselves at his feet, with weeping besought 
him not to defile the temple. A respite was 
granted, and all would avoid any disturbances 
| likely to excite the anger of Petronius. So the 
churches were built up, strengthened and in- 
structed in the faith. 

And walking in the fear of the Lord, and in 
the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were (was R. V.) 
multiplied. God’s mighty power had just been 
much displayed—His rod was stretched over the 
land; moreover, those who live and walk in 
nearest communion with Him have most of a 
reverent, child-like fear of disobeying Him. The 
Holy Spirit dwells in the church and in each 
| faithful disciple as a Comforter, helping in all 
trials and weaknesses, ‘The more a man fears 
'to offend God, and the greater his care is to 


church to the Gentiles; but Saul and he could} please Him, the greater his hope and comfort 


scarcely have failed to converse on their ad-| 


mission to the church, since he had a commission 
from the Lord to them. 

29. And he spake boldly in the name of the 
Lord Fesus, and disputed against the Grecians : 
(Preaching boldly in the name of the Lord: and 
he spake and disputed against the Grecian Fews: 
R. V.) but they went about to slay (kill R. V.) 
him, The apostles were living along quietly 
with the Jews, but Saul with his fervent zeal dis 
puted with the Jews of foreign birth who spoke 
Greek, He may have gone to the synagogues 
where Stephen had disputed, and aroused the 
same rage against himself which he had showed 
against the first martyr. 

j0. Which when the brethren knew, (And 
when the brethren knew it, R. V.) they brought 


him down to Ca-sa-re'a, and sent him forth to} 


Tarsus, As soon as the Christian disciples (who 
called each other brethren) knew of this plot, 
they sent Saul to Czsarea, on the coast of the 
Mediterranean. Here, perhaps, he may have 
found Philip. He was sent thence to Tarsus, his 
native city. From Gal, i, 21, it appears that he 
preached the gospel through Syria and Cilicia. 
From Acts xxii. 17—21, we also learn that Saul 
had a trance as he prayed in the temple while at 
Jerusalem, that he saw and heard the Lord Jesus, 
who bade him make haste to quit Jerusalem, for 
the Jews there would not receive his testimony to 


Himself. Saul, in his love for his people, in the | 
sense of the great change he had himself under- | 


gone, seems to have felt that his testimony could 
not be resisted. But the Lord, who knew all 
hearts, bade him “ Depart, for I will send thee 
far hence unto the Gentiles.” 


will be.”--Bishop Bull, Did Christians thus 
walk, the church would always increase, 


SUGGESTIONS, 
1. Saul’s conversion was marked by instant 








| 


| the blessings of which he partook. 





self.surrender ; by repentant prayer ; by a faith in 
which he committed himself wholly to the Lord 
Jesus. 

2. It was marked by confession of Christ, and 


| by putting a distinct line between his past life 
| and his new one. He was filled with the Spirit, 


3. Saul as a convert united at once with the 
disciples. 

4. Called thereto by the Lord, he at once 
preached Christ boldly. ‘ 

5. He went into a spi-itual training in Arabia, 
in quiet communing with the Lord, 

6. He came forth a steadfast, bold, chastened 
disciple, so deeply versed in the truth as to be 
able to preach and teach with great effect. 

7. He bore persecution and peril for the cause 
of Christ. 

8. He meekly bore with the mistrust of the 
church, 

g. He had an undying thirst for souls, that 
they might be saved as he was, and might enjoy 


a 


SCHOOL. 





TuE Faculty of Bowdoin College has expelled 
five Sophomores recently suspended for hazing. 


| Those members of the class who absented them. 
selves rather than fulfil the conditions required 
‘of them are petitioning to be allowed to return. 


Joun G. WHITTIER, in a recent letter to 4 
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friend, says, in speaking of Brown University ; “ I | 


hope the time is not far distant when Brown Uni- 
versity will be open to women. The traditions 
of the noble old institution are all in favor of 
broad liberality and equality of rights and _ privi- 
leges. The state of my health and the increasing 
weight of years, may prevent me from taking an 
active part in the matter; but it would be a great 
satisfaction to give my voice in behalf of a meas- 
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her pupils to say, “ The Equator is an imaginary 
line passing around the earth,” etc. It had never 
occurred to her that the boys and girls of her 
school had no idea what an imaginary line 
meant, until one day a visitor asked them how 
wide they thought the equator. Some thought it 
was 5,000 miles wide, others 2,000, and others 
said they could jump over it. The visitor then 
asked how they thought ships got over it. One 


ure which I feel certain would redound to the} pupil said he thought they got out and drew them 


honor and materially promote the prosperity of 
the college. Brown University cannot afford to 
hesitate much’ longer in a matter like this of sim- 
ple justice. No one who has felt the pulse of 
public opinion can doubt that the time has come 
when a liberal educational policy, irrespective of 
sex, is not only a duty, but a necessity.” 


THE special feature of the new observatory at 
Columbia Colleze will be a paper dome. This 
willbe the fourth paper dome in the world, They 
have all been made by Waters & Sons, of Troy, 
N. Y., the manufacturers of paper boats, and are 
allinthis country. The first one made is at the 
Troy Polytechnic Institute, the second at West 
Point, and the third at Beloit College. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY said in a recent lecture: 
“[ have said before and I repeat it here, that, if 
aman cannot get literary culture of the highest 
kind out of his Bible, and Chaucer, and Shakes- 
peare, and Milton, and Hobbes, and Bishop 
Berkeley, to mention only a few of our illustrious 
writers—I say if he cannot get it out of those writ- 
ers he cannot get it out of anything; and I would 
assuredly devote a very large portion of the time 
ofevery English child to the careful study of the 
models of English writing of such varied and 
wonderful kind as we possess, and, what is still 
more important and still more neglected, the 
habit of using that language with precision, 
and with force and with art. I fancy we are al- 
most the only nation in the world who seem to 
think that composition comes by Nature. 
French attend to their own language, the Ger- 
mans study theirs; but Englishmen do not seem 
to think it worth their while.” 


Words WitHout IDEAS —It is easy in all 
studies to teach words without the ideas words are 
intended to convey, but especially is this the case 
Inteaching geography. Thousands of pupils in 
answer to the question: “ What direction is the 


most southern point of Greenland from the North | 


Pole?” would answer, “ south-east,” for on most 
Maps it appears to be south-east. A teacher of 
olden times in illustrating the shape of the earth, 
was accustomed to use his snuff-box, which was 
globular, but it so happened that in church on 
Sunday he used a flat one, 
Was great when on a public examination, in an- 


swer to the question, ‘‘ What is the shape of the | 


tarth?” he received the answer, “ Round on week- 
days, but flat on Sundays!” It gave him a 
thought he never had before. It was, that in 
learning words or using an illustration, pupils 
May not have the first glimmer of the idea in- 
tended to be taught. 

lany illustrations of this method of teaching 
could be given, We will select only a few, and 
these the most striking, for they show what kind 
ot instruction the average scholar receives trom 
ie average teacher. A teacher in one of our 
public schools had been accustomed to require 


The | 


His consternation | 


over, and another said that he had read that a 
canal had been dug through it! ‘ What is the 
name of this canal? was asked, ‘ The Suez Ca- 
nal!” was the answer. In a recent oral exami- 
nation in one of our large cities, the question was 
asked, “ What is the axis of the earth?” The 
answer was, “An imaginary line on which the 
world revolves.” Several questions followed that 
led the examiner to suspect that the word “ imag- 
inary ” was not understood, and so he asked, half 
in fun, “‘ How far do the poles of the earth stick 
out?” The answer came confidently, “23% de- 
grees,” 

One pupil who had been taught from a geogra- 
phy on which was a picture of Atlas holding up 
the world, when asked if he knew what held up 
the world, said that there was a giant holding it 
on his shoulder, There wasa great deal of wis- 
dom in the answer of the Sabbath-school scholar, 
who being asked, “ Do you understand what you 
have learned ?” said, —and her answer should be 
written on the heart of every cramming school 
teacher: “J have so much to learn I have no 
time to understand.” In how many schools is 
this the case! Lessons are piled upon lessons, 


| tasks added to tasks, until it is impossible for the 


pupils to 4now what they are required to repeat. 
Multitudes of instances can be brought to prove 
that the entire geography canbe memorized, and no 


| idea can be obtained concerning the world as it is, 
| with its rocks and rivers, oceans, seas, bays, and 


mountains. Teachers should remember a few 
points. We will mention some: 

1. The map is not the world. 
like it. 

2. Dots and circles are not towns and cities, 
There is not the remotest resemblance between 
them. 

6. Black, crooked lines are not rivers. 
is no water in them, 

4. To teach the map thoroughly, does not prove 
that geography has been taught thoroughly, 


- 


It does not look 


There 


RURAL. 


A LitrLe FARM WELL TILLED.—Reports have 
recently been published of a number of experi- 
ments in raising corn under a system of high cul- 
tivation, from which the yield has been at the rate 
of from 100 to 250 bushels per acre. In most of 
these experiments the area cultivated was small, 
yet they were large enough to show what results 
may be obtained by heavy manuring and thorough 





cultivation. Upon one plot, thirty-three by thirty- 
three feet, in McLean county, Illinois, 217 pounds 
of ears of 160 pounds of shelled corn were raised 
| last year, The soil was creek-bottom, rather than 
|sandy. An underground drain ran directly 
through the plot. Well-rotted barnyard and hog 
manure was used—one good two-horse load be- 
| fore planting, This was worked in with a five- 


Shovel plow, the soil being stirred about four 
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inches deep. The plot was marked for four rows, 
and 160 grains were planted, twenty inches apart, 
on May 4th. One hundred and thirty five grains 
germinated, The average height of stalks was 
twelve feet. 

In Crawford county, Missouri, 150 kernels 
planted on ground which had been for four years 
planted to onions, and each fall heavily manured 
with well-rotted manure from the sheep-barn, 
produced at the rate of 222 bushels per acre. The 
seeds were planted nineteen inches apart, in eight 
rows. A large number ot experiments have given 
results almost as good as this. 

Such reports have no little practical value, since 
they show what may be done. Whether or not it 
will be easy to convince the Western farmer that 
it will pay him to plow less land, and to cultivate 
the smaller area more thoroughly, remains to be 
seen. Many in the West seem to believe their 
land isso rich that no manure is needed; and, 
acting upon that belief, they go on year after year 
making heavy drafts upon the store of wealth 
Nature placed there, and never seem to think of 
making a deposit to keep their account good, 
They do not keep stock enough to eat any con- 
siderable part of their grain crops, and so return 
to the land part, at least, of that which has come 
from it in the form of grain If a few such far- 
mers can, by the reports of the results of the better 
methods in farming, be induced to cultivate fewer 
acres, to turn part of their corn. land into meadow 
and pasture, and finally to keep an increased 
number of cattle, hogs, or sheep, and thus turn 
the grain into a more condensed and valuable 
form, the work of these who have made these 
experiments will not have been in vain.— Chicago 
Tribune. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


The total eclipse of the sun, May 6th, 1883, is 
a topic of special interest at the present time, be- 
cause it will offer another favorable opportunity 
for observation of the corona and chromosphere 
of the sun, The eclipses of 1878 and 1881 sug- 
gested new and important questions relating to 
the solar atmospheres, that astronomers and phy- 
sicists are eager to answer. The coming eclipse 
is peculiarly favorable, on account of the duration 
of the total phase. The average time of totality 
of eclipses of the sun is usually about two min- 
utes; the May eclipse will continue for six 
minutes, 

Unfortunately the narrow strip of territory from 
which alone this eclipse is visible traverses the | 
South Pacific Ocean nearly from side to side, just | 
falling short of the solid ground for an astrono- 
mer to stand on in South America or in Australia, 
With great ingenuity, also, the track of the eclipse 
just misses nearly all of the small Pacific islands, 
including, in fact, only two small coral reefs 
named Flint and Caroline Islands, respectively. 
To the latter of these (which must not be con- 
founded with the Caroline Islands, which are fur- 
ther west), an expedition is shortly to be sent, 
some account of which may be interesting. 

The expedition is sent by the United States Gov- 
ernment, by the co-operation of the National 
Academy of Sciences, of the Naval Observatory, 
and of the Coast Survey. The party expects to 
sail from New York March 1, from Panama 
March 9, and from Callao (Peru) March 22, A! 


Government vessel (probably the Iroquois) will 
convey the astronomers direct from Callao to 
Caroline Island (which is ten degrees south lati. 
tude and 150 degrees west longitude). They 
should arrive about April 20 or 25, and the time 
until May 6 will be spent in preparations, 

The island is a mere reef, or collection of small 
islands, which contained in 1874, only some thi 
native inhabitants, and one stray Englishman, 
So far as is known it has not been visited since 
1874. 

When the eclipse is over the party will return 
home via Honolulu and San Francisco, after a 
voyage of some 12.000 miles by sea and a land 
journey of 3,000 miles. The party consists of Prof, 
Holden, director of the Washburn Observatory 
at Madison, Wis., who intends to examine the 
vicinity of the sun for the detection of a planet 
nearer the sun than Mercury; of Prof. Hastings, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, who will make 
spectroscopic observations of the solar corona; 
of Mr. Rockwell, of Tarrytown, N. Y., who will 
observe the contacts and make eye observations; 
of Prof. C. S. Pierce, of the Coast Survey, who 
will also make spectroscopic observations; of 
Lieut. Brown, of the Navy, and of two photo- 
graphers who will be sent by the Royal Society of 
London, to photograph the corona and its spec- 
trum. 

The party is well equipped with instruments in 
every way, and from the skill of its various mem- 
bers and from the unusual opportunities which 
they have, we have every reason to look for im- 
portant results. The first news from this party 
will probably come from San Francisco about 
the first of next June. Late advices say that Pro- 
fessor S. Holden will have charge of the Caroline 
island expedition, having been appointed chief 
astronomer to it.—Sidereal Messenger. 

A late issue of Knowledge says “ Professor 
Young expresses his belief that even were a 
comet, whose mass equalled the earth's, to run 
straight into the sun, the effect would be to addto 
the sun’s store of heat, not to increase the emis 
sion of heat. Mr. M. Williams expressed the 
same opinion in the Gentleman's Magazine, It 
is probably correct. The heat generated by the 
downfall of such a comet on the sun's surface 
would be employed in producing changes of phys 
ical condition, and given out afterward as the 
matter so changed resumed its original state.” 


The great red spot on Jupiter still remains vist 
ble, although very faint. At a recent meeting of 
the new Astronomical Society of New York, 
several different thories of its origin were pro- 
posed by the members, 
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ITEMS. 


AMERICAN SILK CULTURE.—The Women's Silk 
Culture Association is pushing its work with con- 
siderable success, as is shown by the increased 
number of States in which this comparatively 
new industry has now been started, At the last 
distribution of prizes in Philadelphia by Straw 
bridge & Clothier, there were thirty-three com 
petitors from eleven different States. 

HERE is an example which ought to bring €f- 
couragement to some who think that their work 
in the, world is done because they are approach- 
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ing the limit of threescore years and ten. Ex-|soon found ourselves wedged in among the 
President Hopkins, of Williams College, who is 


D crowd of other vehicles which always collects 
just eighty-one years —- goon & aes me on these occasions at the place from which a 
i os adie there, | view can be obtained of the small space the 
_—~ : . Sultan has to traverse between the palace gates 
LETTERS now in possession of the descendants d th d Fi h d Turkish 
of William Wordsworth, the poet, and likely be-| 2" the mosque door. ive thousand 1 Urkis 
fore long to be published, are said to show that | ‘TOops marched up to the music of their bugles, 
his sister. Mary contributed largely to his reputa-| and took up position, forming a substantial 
tion, In the words of ‘an editorial article in the| barrier between the people and the mosque. 
Nation, “She it was who, in the majority of in-} Punctuality does not seem to be a feature of 


stances, supplied the sentiment, and in many| Turkish character; and we had to wait for 
cases the diction also, of his poems.” ‘ The poet 


a 3 7 over two hours in the dust and tropical heat, 
Wordsworth,” it is added, “may henceforth be} 144 water-carriers did a roaring trade in iced 
recognized to be a ‘twin-star. ‘ canta ; 
Sp C10vn, the Indian Chief, recently paid a water, which they carried in large tubs on their 
visit to Hampton, where he has several children backs covered with leaves. 
under tuition. At last a herald popped out of the gate, and 
FRoM various sources testimony is given of the the soldiers seized their muskets and formed 
steady gain of the Southern States in wealth, im- line. The people became all expectant, taking 
proved industries and happier social and civil re-| advantage of every eminence from which a 
lations among all classes of the people. One of| view could be obtained. A crowd of Pachas 
these evidences is that a State Normal Colored] on the mosque steps whisked away the dust 


Institute is about to be erected near Petersburg,| and laid carpets, and then amid a blast of 
Virginia, at a cost of $85,000, and designed to 


i Ri trumpets, the palace gates-were thrown open, 
ae sees . : . {and the Sultan of Turkey appeared, riding 
Ons of the officers of the Eastern Extension slowly down on a white horse between two 
Telegraph Company, stationed in Manilla, had ; ‘ : ? 
the misfortune lately to take a large dose of |TOWS of fine Circassian soldiers, which formed 
poison in mistake. Not knowing what to use as his mounted body guard. No sound was heard 
an antidote, and being in an ésolated place, the | but the noise of the horses’ feet until, when the 
idea happily occurred to him of telegraphing for| procession had reached the mosque, and the 
advice to Hong Kong, more than five hundred| Sultan had dismounted and gone in, the 
miles away. A doctor in Hong Kong telegraphed | soldiers gave a curious kind of prolonged 
back advice, and the patient recovered. whoop three times, which sounded almost like 
—o-—___—— an English groan. The Sultan is a sallow- 
AT CONSTANTINOPLE. ‘faced, middle-sized man, with black hair, 
. moustache, and short, pointed beard. He 
The mosque of St. Sophia has fallen from} ¥@5 plainly dressed, and carried himself with 
being at one time the most magnificent church | * dignity befitting his position. After being 
inthe world to simply a dilapidated old shell ; | '™ the mosque some half hour, he came vut, 
the marble floors are cracked, the walls, which | 8% into a light omy (now made bomb 
have been veneered with costly marble, are| proof), and dashed off to the palace, and the 
broken, the beautiful mosaic work of the ceil-| es beh an sn a ee glad 
ing is worn out, pigeons fly about anywhere, | © 8° 4Way, when the soldiers by dispersing 
and several large a ieee circular al made it practicable.— Z. P. in Monthly Record. 
boards are hung around the walls bearing in | _e 
Turkish characters the names of Sultans, a'| A BEAUTIFUL EXPLANATION. 
custom which of course tourists have not been | 
sow to imitate, and signatures are abun-| “Though ye have lien among the pots, yet 
dant all over. When the mosque fell in-| shall ye be as the wings of a dove covered with 
to Turkish hands, they screwed everything silver, and her feathers with yellow -gold.”"— 
they possibly could round to make it face Paatss lnvill, 13. 
Mecca, and, consequently there is a crooked| Miss Whately, author of ‘‘ Ragged Life in 
keling about the place which is very distract-| Egypt,’’ speaking of the flat roofs of the 
ing. The general effect of the interior, how- | houses in the East, says: ‘‘ They are usually in 
ever, is very fine, and the lofty dome and/a state of great litter. Were it not that an 
massive porphyry columns are very redeeming| occasional clearance is made, they would 
features. Of course we were not allowed to) assuredly give way under the accumulation of 
tater the holy place in our boots, and had to|rubbish. One thing seems never cleared 
shuffle along as best we could in Turkish| away, however, and that is the: heap of old 
slippers, which we were continually leaving | broken pitchers, sherds, and ots that are 
*veral yards behind. Being Friday, the Sul-| piled up in some corner. . . . A little 
fan was going to pray in his mosque, and as it is| before sunset, numbers of pigeons suddenly 
considered a very great honor for an English-| emerge from behind the pitchers and other 
man to see him, we set off in a carriage and rubbish where they have been sleeping in the 
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heat of the day, or pecking about to find food. | high: satisfaction to me that fears of its devel- 
They dart upward and career through the air opments are fast disappearing. To me the 
in large circles, their outspread wings catching first chapter of Genesis is greatly illumined by 
the glow of the sun’s slanting rays, so that they the revelations which science has made. I see 
really resemble shining ‘yellow gold ;’ then, | nothing in modern developments to shake my 
as they wheel around, and are seen against the | faith in inspired announcements, rightly inter- 
light, they appear as if turned into molten! preted, or in any of the essentia! truths taught 
silver, most of them being pure white, or else in the Bible.” 
very light-colored. This may seem fanciful, | oa as : 
but the effect of light in these regions can| He that hath light thoughts of sin never had 
scarcely be described to those who have not | great thoughts of God. 

seen it. Evening after evening we watched | 


peat eS ae 
| 


the circling flight of the doves, and always; FAITH’S MESSAGE. 
observed the same appearance. ‘ Though ye | a 
have lien among the pots, yet shall ye be as! pe ne eo Ee 
the winzs of a dove covered with silver, and | Ce bin tia tie night 
her feathers with yellow gold.’ Weak cise ts thar _ sight 
It was beautiful to see these birds rising, | ang ' 


: moaning winds that wander wearily, 
clean and unsoiled as doves do, from the dust | Rocked in his leafy nest, 


and dirt in which they had been hidden, and And vexed and sore distressed, 
soaring aloft in the sky till nearly out of sight A little lonely bird pipes drearily. 
among the bright sunset clouds. Thus a be-| 


: , ; . d I withi , 
liever, who leaves behind him the corruptions | el sce Shak aadiie has come, 
of the world, and is rendered bright by the Sun | In pitying love would say, “Oh, little bird, 


of Righteousness shining upon his soul, rises! The night would have no chill, 
higher and higher, and nearer and nearer to | The rain thou wouldst not feel, 
his God, until, lost to the view of those who| Nor moaning wind, if thou couldst heed my 
stay behind, he has passed into the unknown | word! 
brightness above.” — Zimes of Refreshing. | “ For close against thy tree, 
| 


That seems so dark to thee, 


. : , | Even now the rising sun has flashed his gold; 
ONCE in a while we still hear the old croak | And in a moment more 


that religion has lost its hold on the general | Exultant thou wilt soar, 

public; that the church and its pulpit aré no| And cleave the upper skies with pinions bold,” 
longer a power in the world ; and that religious | And thou, oh fainting heart, 

reading has given place to the daily news-| That shrink'st when winds upstart, 
paper. To this venerable fiction there is no| And canst not rest in sorrow's bitter night ; 
better answer than that given by the annual, _!f thou couldst only hear 

statistics of the number of books, in the’ Faith's message in thine ear, licht! 
several classes of literature, published in Amer- | En ey Se ee oe 


iva and England. From the figures of the} | For morn will surely come: 
English book-trade for last year, it appears! , Even now the shades of gloom 
that ‘‘as usual, theology heads the list with |!" on light are fading fast away. 
nine hundred and forty-five works; educa- And oe Moran aaaeae 
tional and classical publications are second,’ and speed on tireless wing to endless day. 
with six hundred and eighty-two,”’ etc. Pub-| —Christian Union. 
lishers issue books to sell, and they are not}| 

accustomed to put forth, year by year, that | For Friends’ Review. 

which nobody buys; so that the regular pub- THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 
lication and:sale of religious books is a perfect- . = ear ak 

ly fair test of the general demand. . That | ae d art eens . soul Se 

little coterie of readers which no longer cares | ee en gee oo 


2s gan | What is the Bard's pride, but, as lark in sky, 
for religious books, makes the ostrich’s mistake | 9, nightingale in covert, or as bee, 
of measuring the capacities of other heads by | ull, as a fount, of inborn melody, 


the situation of its own.—S. S. Zimes. | To sing his soul out free, o'er cloud or sod? 
cdinitai sia aise And the lark’s wing was feathered by our God; 
And God did spread the leafy cano 
A GEo.ocist’s Opinton.—The following is ; x , 


a That overhangs the wood-bird’s nest ; and He 
part of a letter to Dr. H. M. Field, from) Fills the fresh buds with honey and with dew, 


Professor James D. Dana, LL. D., of Yale | Where the bee sips and sings, the summer through. 
College, the most eminent geologist in the | Hence all do praise Him; and the poet-lyre 
United States: ‘Science gives us light, but | 9° eee ae * Sa eet 
light of Divine source. What sustaining From Him, in Nature's fane, must draw! H. 


power there is in this great truth! It is a| philadelphia, Third mo., 1883. 
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